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even though this may have been uppermost in the minds of those who
formulated the agreement in the first instance. Rather, I am saying
that it is a valuable benefit that has been derived from what is funda-
mentally a good technical program of roughly equal value to each of
the participating countries, and a program that has withstood the test
of time better than most.

Natural Resources Development

Another of the older but less well-known technical agreements be-
tween the United States and Japan has the formal title of United
States-Japan Conference on the Development and Utilization of Natu-
ral Resources, or UJNR for short. It was born in 1964 as the offshoot
of a standing bilateral cabinet-level committee on trade and economic
affairs and was designed to augment the existing science agreement by
studying more applied fields. The Department of State at the time did
not wish to see the UJNR agreement take on the character of a major,
continuing intergovernmental relationship such as already existed in
the scientific, cultural, and economic areas, but with the passage of
time the UJNR agreement acquired both the superficial and the sub-
stantive qualities of the other bilateral agreements. However, it did so
almost in spite of an extraordinarily complex management scheme on
both sides, since the nature of the program required that several gov-
ernment agencies or ministries be involved. Overall coordination for
the United States was placed in the hands of the Department of the
Interior, although I recall that at that time Interior had no congres-
sional mandate to engage in international activities. The counterpart
body in Japan was the Science and Technology Agency, which on pa-
per is part of the Prime Minister's office.

The modus operandi agreed to was to create binational panels of
experts to cover fields of study that were of mutual interest. Over the
years the number of panels and their missions have changed, and Inte-
rior no longer plays an active management role. Coordination respon-
sibility currently is split between the National Oceanic and Atmo-
spheric Administration of the Department of Commerce (for activities
connected with marine science and technology) and the Department
of Agriculture (for all other fields). The Department of State has an ill-
defined oversight responsibility that varies in its intensity and effec-
tiveness. Seventeen panels are currently in existence, of which seven
are in the marine area. The limitations of space preclude any compre-
hensive description of the various panels and their accomplishments,
but in general it can be said that they have been devoted to subjects of